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sides of an American college or university, such as its governing board, 
president, faculty, alumni, course of study, student organizations and 
activities, but also witb the controversies as to coeducation, vocational 
studies, the elective system, fraternities, athletics, freedom of speech of 
professors, and like questions. The author briefly and clearly presents 
the arguments on both sides of the controversies, and though his posi- 
tion on each question is evident, he is not prolix or insistent with his 
own opinions. 

Mr. Sharpless strongly criticizes the lack of thoroughness in the entire 
American educational system and the tendency of men in many of the 
higher institutions to take technical courses and specialize early. The 
need of democracy, he says, is for disciplined and cultured leaders, and 
the problem of the American college is to produce them. He inclines 
to the view that the liberal education which it is the purpose of the 
college, as distinct from the university, to provide is the kind most 
suited for the making of such leaders. Many will not agree with the 
author on this point. Some will contend that the advantages which 
the author thinks attach to all colleges are possessed only by the best 
of the small colleges. 

Though designed for the general reader, this work by Mr. Sharpless 
will be of interest to those engaged in college work as expressing the 
opinions of an experienced educator. 

E. T. Miller 

The department of state of the United States. Its history and functions. 
By Gaillard Hunt, Litt.D., LL.D., lately chief of the bureau 
of citizenship, department of state. (New Haven : Yale Uni- 
versity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1914. 459 p. $2.25 net) 
This volume and that of Mr. Learned on the President's cabinet, is- 
sued by the same press, form the beginning of what might well be made 
a series dealing with the national administration of the United States 
government. Mr. Hunt's book has developed from a historical sketch 
of the department, prepared in connection with the world's fair at Chi- 
cago in 1893. It deals with the formation and development of the 
department, and with its internal organization and functional activities. 
In the first five chapters are considered in detail the embryonic history 
of the department: the committees of the continental congress, the de- 
partment of foreign affairs under the articles of confederation, and the 
beginnings of the new department under the constitution of the United 
States. Later chapters deal with the "sometime" and "occasional" 
duties of the department, its administrative subdivisions, and its various 
functions, such as the seal, the laws, the diplomatic and consular service, 
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passports and treaties. The concluding chapter on "Buildings occu- 
pied" is followed by a bibliographical note. 

The work is based on an intensive knowledge of the original sources, 
many of which are the manuscript records of the department ; and there 
are many citations from laws and official circulars and other documents, 
some of which are quoted in extenso. It may therefore be accepted as 
authoritative in the matters covered. 

Mr. Hunt is at his best in dealing with the earlier history of the de- 
partment, and with the less-familiar aspects of the work of the depart- 
ment, as the keeper of the seal and public archives, and the issuance of 
passports, authentications, and introductions. He also gives interesting 
information as to some of the subordinate officials of the department. 
There is, however, little effort to emphasize the significance of the facts. 
For example, it is not noted that in its custody of the laws of congress, 
the department is a permanent agency of the legislative branch of gov- 
ernment rather than an executive organ ; and that in this capacity the 
secretary of state acts under the authority of acts of congress and is not 
legally subject to the orders of the president. Nor is attention drawn 
to the tradition of continuous service, illustrated by the tenure of the 
early chief clerks, three of whom served for a period of forty-one years 
from 1792 to 1833, and a fourth from 1855 to 1873, and several other 
subordinate officers; while the long service of assistant secretaries 
Hunter and Adee are not mentioned. Modesty doubtless explains why 
Mr. Hunt's own long service in the department is not set forth. 

In the preface, the author states that he has written no diplomatic 
history of the United States nor biographical sketches of the secretaries 
of state. Nevertheless, it is disappointing to find only nineteen pages 
on the diplomatic and consular service; and to have some of the most 
important secretaries of state, such as Seward, Hay, and Root, mentioned 
only in connection with minor matters of administrative procedure. 
The office of counsellor of the department, of so much importance in 
recent years, is mentioned only incidentally in a list of official salaries. 

These comments may be of service if this volume is followed by others 
dealing with the other executive departments of the United States gov- 
erument. Such a series would be of much value to all interested in 
public affairs in this coimtry. It should be noted, however, that Mr. 
Hunt's volume is not, as is stated in the preface, the first historical study 
of any of the executive departments. There is a History of the war 
department by Lurton D. IngersoU, published in "Washington in 1880. 

John A. Fairlie 



